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So long as the ball lay upon the fairway it had some chance of
being played. But if, as not unnaturally happened on only too
frequent occasions, it deviated into the -heather, it was summarily
abandoned, since the player concerned preferred losing the hole
to missing the talk.

In contrast to this loquacious throng there would appear from
time to time in the distance, accompanied only by a caddie, the
aloof figure of Mr. Bonar Law, who on Mr. Balfour's resignation
in the autumn of 1911 had become leader of the Opposition by an
act of mutual self-abnegation on the part of Mr. Austen Chamber-
lain and Mr. Walter Long.

His accession to the leadership only served to inflame the
passions of contemporary politics, and during the period up to the
outbreak of war the House of Commons itself remained a seething
cauldron likely to boil over at any moment.

Throughout 1912 the dominant issue was the Home Rule
bill, around which centred a controversy of extreme bitterness
culminating in the early autumn in the signing of the Ulster
Covenant by nearly half a million people, who thereby pledged
themselves "to use all means which might be found necessary to
defeat the present conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament
in Ireland" and, in the event of such a Parliament being set up, to
refuse to recognize its authority. In addition, hostility, especially
on the part of the medical profession, to the new Insurance Act
had by no means abated ; the Welsh Disestablishment bill was
certain of determined opposition $ labour troubles were frequent
and serious $ and the women's suffrage agitation constituted a
most complex and wearing problem from which there was no
escape. Moreover, there was always in the background the
menace of the growing deterioration in Anglo-German relations.

The hectic, unstable post-war epoch is commonly contrasted
with the placid security of the years immediately preceding the
last war. But certainly so far as Ministers were concerned there
was little leisure to savour the sensation of being either placid or
secure. Their responsibilities were overwhelming and their
difficulties immense, nor was the strain lessened by the prevailing
atmosphere of tense and rancorous hostility very different from the
genteel discourtesies of to-day.

With the exception of Welsh disestablishment the special
problems of the year were all such as to cast an immense burden
upon the shoulders of the Attorney-General.

From the outset he was constrained to devote much time to
efforts at reconciling the opponents of the Insurance Act to its
provisions. Moreover, the early days of March were marked by